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editor’s letter 


CAT MORIARTY 



Remember WHEN THE FORECAST for direct mail predicted 
little more than gloom? Remember when sectors of the indus- 
try feared that the emergence of electronic media would not 
only diminish direct mail, but doom it altogether? 

I remember like it was yesterday. (In some cases, it was yes- 
terday.) But now, as I look back, I can’t help but wonder what 
the fuss was all about. 

After all, direct is still standing, as powerful and relevant a 
marketing medium today as it was before the Digital Age. Sure, 
it’s undergone plenty of change. It’s had to. The Internet ensured 
that much. But the change has been positive: Direct mail has 
grown more streamlined, more customized, more precise. 

Instead of succumbing to the high-tech force of the Web, 
direct mail has turned what was thought of as a potential 
threat into a powerful ally. The best marketers have treated 
the Web much the same as a knife sharpener would his or her 
grindstone, wielding that tool to keep another — in this case, 
direct mail — ever keen. 

Throughout this issue of Deliver,® we zero in on this increas- 
ing symbiosis between the Web and direct mail and how mar- 
keters nationwide are using it to drive their messages home 
like never before. 

“Sweet Talk” (p. 8) shows how Web-based Angie’s List has 
turned to a candy-driven direct mail campaign that has helped 
boost site traffic and lure new members. 


Meanwhile, “Measuring Up” (p. 16) illustrates how, 
through the efficiency of direct mail and the precision of 
the Web, brands like Papa John’s Pizza are learning to find 
returns on their investments in places they’ve never before 
explored or, in some cases, even knew existed. 

Another feature, “Tools of Engagement” (p. 20), exam- 
ines why traditional magazine publishers are embracing the 
Web to deliver more content and attract readers precisely at 
a time some pundits figured they’d be losing their audiences 
to the ’Net. 

Big-name politicians, “brands” in their own right, are 
also seizing on the combined might of direct mail and the 
Internet. While direct has long been an influential political 
tool, “Politically Direct” (p. 24) explores how multichannel 
marketing will redefine coming campaigns. 

As these and other stories in this issue illustrate, direct 
mail succeeds precisely because it’s adaptable. And that 
ability to change ensures that it remains a constant. 
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feedback 


The Chip Leader 

I actually had received one of these promotional 
packages [from Stacy’s Pita Chip Company] (“Do 
You Know Stacy?” May). It was a genius idea! 

My package came with one fairly large bag of the 
“original” chips and four smaller bags of different 
flavored chips. Also [there] was a small promo 
card telling about the company, a sticker and, 
what was even better, a postcard for you to fill out 
to have the same thing sent to someone else! 

I think they did a good job with the packag- 
ing and all the pieces that went into the package! 
Great job, Stacy’s! 

— Stacy Falkman, via e-mail 


Food, Fun and Photos 

Hats off to photographer Roy Ritchie (“Putting 
the Pieces Together,” May), who captured an all 
too familiar food scene in the Midwest. I passed 
this issue around to many of my co-workers who 
guffawed wildly! Thanks for the laugh. 

— Brett Elliott, via e-mail 


Lowering the Bar 

The article “Marketing to Nomads” (July) shows 
how marketing has dipped to a new low. In the 
wake of Hurricane Katrina, with thousands of 
people displaced or homeless, I’m appalled by the 
thought that it is of such concern by marketers 
to get their [mail] to these people. Unless you’re 
sending them mail that is critical to their sur- 
vival, you should be ashamed of yourselves. To 
go to such lengths as remote sensing to find out 
which areas would be more likely to be able to 
receive mail so a retailer can send them useless 
garbage is really, really low. I have been a direct 
marketing professional for close to 30 years and 
yet I find this reprehensible. 

— Judy Smath, via e-mail 
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The Odd Coupling 

A growing number of bold souls are attempting what some said couldn’t 
— or shouldn’t — be done: mixing branding and direct. Can it work? 


Time WAS, MARKETERS TREATED the idea of combining 
branding and direct almost like a forbidden romance, the 
proverbial union that dared not speak its name. 

On the one hand, there was branding strategy, all 
touchy-feely in its desire to make a long-lasting emotional 
connection with consumers. On the other, there was direct, 
intense, up-to-the-minute, thirsty for immediate returns. 
To most, they weren’t meant to meet. 

Now, like two ships passing through the turbulent digi- 
tal current, they’ve collided. 

Spurred by a growing demand for accountability from 
boardrooms — and by a DVR-wielding public that can 
blow by traditional marketing messages at will — more 
marketers are crafting campaigns that merge some of 
the best elements of branding with the strengths of 
direct. The effort isn’t exactly new, but certainly is more 
popular than ever. 

Take a recent campaign from Amazon.com, for example. 
The Web giant developed a hybrid campaign whose brand 
message comes through in streaming videos, alongside of 
which are banner ads that have the same look and feel as 
the videos but that promote a specific offer. The campaign 


was designed to generate an emotional connection like a 
TV ad might do, while getting people to act on the spot. 

But can this mix work for others? Will other efforts 
really be instances of two seemingly dissimilar approaches 
enhancing one another? Or, as in most ill-fated marriages, 
will one partner ultimately prove debilitating to the other? 

If the relationship is going to work, it’ll depend on 
marketers’ abilities to strike the right balance. Unfortu- 
nately, right now, most seem trapped by the demands of 
their preferred strategy. 

Hence, the brand marketer will want the URL in a print 
ad to appear in a 14-point font at the bottom of the page 
so as not to disrupt the balance of the creative. The direct 
marketer, on the other hand, will push for a 48-point font 
and place the URL front and center. 

The heavy emphasis on integration in recent years com- 
pels us to think that marketers will eventually figure out 
ways to seamlessly blend brand marketing and direct. 

But until the combination produces a pattern of major 
successes, there are sure to still be marketers who look at it 
as they would somebody else’s relationship — which is to 
say, none of their business. □ 
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BY LINDA FORMICHELLI 


loyalty 



A prepaid cell phone provider 
offers one of mobile marketings most 
personalized loyalty programs yet 


The officials at Boost Mobile wanted to know who 
was on their phone lines. 

With more than 4 million customers on the Boost cellular 
network, company executives knew their mobile phones were 
in use. But because the company specializes in prepaid phones 
— which don’t require the 
months- and years-long con- 
tracts that often contain a 
wealth of marketing infor- 
mation about users — Boost 
marketing execs needed to 
find creative ways to get users 
to identify themselves. 

“All they know is your 
mobile number,” says Jor- 
dan Greene, vice president 
at MindMatics, where he 
oversees mobile marketing. “It’s a big problem to determine 
who the client base is and how to market to them.” 

To meet this challenge, MindMatics helped enable the 
“Boost VIP” loyalty program, in which customers can sign 
up for exclusive incentives tuned to their self-reported 
interests, from hip hop to travel. So far nearly 10 percent 
of Boost’s user base has signed up for Boost VIP — and 
revealed their personal information and various interests 
to Boost Mobile. 

One recent incentive was a contest to win a star- 
studded weekend trip to Las Vegas. Boost promoted the 


contest to its VIP members via e-mail and also through text 
messages and on its Web site. It also did a trial with direct 
mail to drive awareness and opt-ins of the program. 

As a result, 500 Boost VIP members responded with 
explanations about why they were a “true VIP.” The winner, 
who mentioned in his entry that he spreads the word about 
Boost VIP, won a stay at an exclusive hotel and played pool 
with celebs at the “Celebrity 8-Ball Tournament.” 

And while Boost is popular among young users, 
the demographics for participants in Boost VIP range 
widely, defying the popular stereotype that only teens 
and young adults make up the audience for mobile mar- 
keting messages. 

“People assume it’s for younger people,” says Inna Mir- 
man, Boost Mobile’s customer loyalty manager. “But the 
average age of a Boost VIP customer is 25.” 

Boost officials are finding that mobile marketing works 
effectively as part of an integrated program that seizes on 
various marketing media. For example, customers can sign 
up for Boost VIP through a traditional or mobile Web site, 
by text messaging or by calling an 800 number. 

And Boost is about to engage in a direct mail campaign 
for the VIP program. “We want to reach existing custom- 
ers who don’t already know about the VIP program so 

they can sign up,” says 
Mirman. “We’re sending 
out a great-looking post- 
card that talks about the 
VIP program with a call to 
action to sign up on their 
phone or online.” 

One of the great ben- 
efits of direct mail “is that 
not all people are neces- 
sarily e-mail or mobile 
phone savvy,” says Mir- 
man. “This way, it gets to them directly. With the ability 
to catch their eye with a creative postcard, we hope that 
we can entice them to take the next step and sign up for 
the VIP program. 

“As well, with direct mail, not only will the customer see 
it, but other members in the household may see it, which 
will help create awareness of the program in general.” 

As the plan continues to attract users, company officials 
are hopeful that this integrated plan — using direct mail to 
drive mobile marketing — will continue to provide them 
with, well, a boost. □ 


One of the great benefits of direct 
mail “is that not all people are 
necessarily e-mail or mobile phone 
savvy,” says Inna Mirman. “This 
way it gets to them directly . " 
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BY ELAINE APPLETON G R A N T / / I L L U S T R A T I 0 N BY PETER KRAMER 


networking 


Sweet 



Angie’s List lures customer referrals 
with a chocolate-covered incentive 

It’s a chocoholic’s fantasy workplace. 

Angie’s List, a company that reviews local service compa- 
nies online and in print, is awash in M&Ms. Last year, the 
Indianapolis-based company mailed out 11,315 pounds of the 
crunchy treats as thank-you gifts to customers who referred 
others to Angie’s List. The M&Ms are perhaps the most mem- 
orable component of a larger program that Angie Hicks calls 
“our ‘Cold Hard Cash’ campaign.” 

Hicks, the company’s chief marketing officer and the epony- 
mous “Angie” from the company’s title, joined CEO Bill Oesterle 
a dozen years ago to found the service, which enables members 
to report on and research the quality of local service providers, 
from plumbers to dog walkers to kitchen contractors. 

A few years into the venture, the two decided to goose cus- 
tomer referrals with incentives: They would send a $7 check to 
each customer who encouraged someone else to join the serv- 
ice. In 1999, Oesterle dreamed up the idea of adding M&Ms to 
the referral packages. Angie’s hasn’t broken its chocolate addic- 
tion since. Says Hicks, “When we get thank-yous, it’s always for 
the M&Ms. People love a little chocolate surprise.” 

On first glance, sending gifts through standard mail seems 
like an odd marketing tactic for a company that does close to 
90 percent of its business online. In fact, it’s a shrewd strategy, 
says John Jantsch, author of the book Duct Tape Marketing and 
founder of a Kansas City, Mo., marketing consultancy by the 
same name. “There’s still a very large percentage of the popu- 
lation, depending upon geography and industry, that will not 


use the Internet unless they absolutely know there’s something 
there that they’re looking for,” says Jantsch. He says a sweet 
incentive like a one-pound bag of M&Ms is a tangible reminder 
to them of the services that are available on the Web. 

In addition to chocolate and the $7 checks, Hicks and her 
staff produce a monthly magazine tailored to the local inter- 
ests of Angie’s List members, an additional reminder of what’s 
on the site. In fact, Hicks originally conceived the company as 
a magazine and phone-in service with no online component 
at all. Today, Angie’s List produces 50 different print versions 
of Angie’s List Magazine and 124 electronic versions — one for 
each U.S. city in which Angie’s has a presence. It distributes 
the electronic version to all members and the print version to 
200,000 of its more established ones. The company estimates 
that, with pass-along readership, about a million people peruse 
at least one version each month. Meanwhile, the publication’s 
staff is among the largest departments at Angie’s List. 

Hicks plans to eventually produce a print version for mem- 
bers in each city. And this summer, the company launched 
Pssst, an abbreviated version of the magazine that goes out 
mid-month. The different versions of the magazine share 
feature content and run ads from qualified local companies. 
(Advertisers are invited to place ads only if they have an over- 
all A or B grade.) Issue themes range from the mundane to 
the hard-hitting. A 2006 cover story that asked “Are your kids 
healthy, happy — and safe?” even won an award from a group 
of Indiana journalists. Local stories revolve around such topics 
as comparative shopping and complaint resolution. 

A customer satisfaction survey a few years ago showed that 
90 percent of Angie’s List members read the magazine cover 
to cover, Hicks says. And, she adds, “when you get a magazine 
in the mail, you thumb through it and leave it on the coffee 
table. It’s a great educational piece, but it also reminds mem- 
bers to use the list.” The magazine also boosts word-of-mouth 
activity. “The magazine is something tangible in our members’ 
houses,” Hicks says. “It’s a tool — something to pass along.” 
Those referrals, and a low chum rate, have helped Angie’s 
grow. In January 2006, the company served 33 cities; by 2008, 
it will be in 150 U.S. cities and Europe. “Some people like voice- 
mail, some like the Internet, some like getting mail in their 
mailbox,” says Jantsch. If your target market is as diverse as 
[Angie’s], you’ve got to meet them in all those places.” 

And send M&Ms to all those places? Definitely, advises 
Jantsch: “I wouldn’t be surprised if people refer just so they 
can get that package, simply because it’s funny. 

“Do they need that $7? No. 
But any time you can elevate 
your referral program to a game, 
suddenly people are way more 
motivated to win.” □ 


To receive a copy of the U.S. Postal Service® study 
“How Direct Mail Helps Strengthen Online Sales,” 
log on to 
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Now embraced by even some of the most 
upscale brands, insert-media pieces are 
suddenly enjoying renewed popularity 

BY ANNE STUART // ILLUSTRATIONS BY ZOHAR LAZAR ), . 



I 


1 1 


WHEN JILL EASTMAN VIDAL WAS WORKING for a catalog company back 

in the mid-1990s, she thought insert media seemed like a great marketing tool 
— but didn’t get why so many of her industry peers disagreed. “I wondered, 
‘Why aren’t more people using this?”’ recalls Vidal, now director of third-party 
marketing for gift retailer 1-800-FLOWERS.com. 

The reason: insert media had long ago gotten a bad rap. To many marketers, 
the idea of distributing their promotional materials by bundling them with other 
companies’ direct mail pieces seemed low-rent and undesirable, the marketing 
equivalent of hitchhiking to work. 


Apparently, a decade makes a difference. Today, Vidal is 
among a growing group of marketers who are rediscovering 
the reach and value of insert media and adding some new- 
media twists to the time-tested tactic. Suddenly, a term like 
“high-quality insert-media campaign” can no longer be consid- 
ered an oxymoron. 

Certainly, the perception of insert media has gotten a boost 
in recent years from the efforts of companies like 1-800- 
FLOWERS.com, which has teamed with a range of upscale 
brands. For instance, the company often allows its marketing 
materials to ride along with materials from Omaha Steaks, 
the gourmet foods distributor, and premium coffee maker 
Gevalia. “These are not down-market companies, and you’re 
not reaching a down-market consumer,” Vidal points out. 

So why has an approach developed a half-century ago 
become so attractive again, even to high-end brands? Simple, 
says Vidal: “It’s affordable.” 

Not surprisingly, interest in insert media rises whenever 
mailing costs do. Insert campaigns typically carry about one- 
third to one-fifth the cost of other direct marketing efforts, 
Vidal says. And if two companies agree to distribute each 
other’s inserts, the expense decreases even more. 

In such cases, “the only costs are commissions to the broker 
and manager of the program and printing costs,” she explains. 
Even upscale companies are attracted to such savings — espe- 
cially if they’re reaching customers with a proven willingness 
to spend cash. 

Many companies also view insert media as a potential 
alternative to increasingly regulated approaches such as 
telemarketing and bulk e-mailing. For some, like 1-800- 
FLOWERS.com, the insert approach is now so attractive that 
they’re in it on both sides: their materials ride along in other 
companies’ envelopes and boxes, and they accept passengers 
for their outgoing shipments. 


For its part, Omaha Steaks uses a variety of insert-media 
options and relies heavily on package inserts because “they 
have long proven to be successful,” says Beth Weiss, cor- 
porate communications director for the company. “We feel 
that higher-end companies are returning to package inserts 
as they are a proven media option, providing an acceptable 
return on investment.” 

What’s more, the brands that allow others to ride along 
can often provide potential “piggyback” companies with 
detailed, updated customer demographic information. For 
instance, 1-800-FLOWERS. corn’s customers tend to be 
married 30-somethings with average household incomes 
of about $75,000. They’re educated and interested in fine 
foods and beverages — hence, the partnerships with Gevalia, 
Omaha Steaks and other high-end brands. 

Successful coattails 

Insert-media partnerships can benefit both the program 
owners — the companies providing the delivery vehicles — 
and the piggybacking marketers. Program owners get extra 
revenue for providing space in envelopes or packages that 
they were shipping anyway; marketers get to send messages 
straight to targeted audiences without paying additional 
shipping fees. 

The key to insert media’s success is that marketing mate- 
rials literally end up in the prospect’s hands because, unlike 
many forms of direct mail, insert media arrives with some- 
thing the customer needs, wants or expects: a package, a 
statement, a catalog. 

“When people arrive home and find a package waiting, 
what do they do?” asks Doug Guyer, president for new busi- 
ness development at International Direct Response Inc., a 
marketing company in Berwyn, Pa. “They pick it up, open 
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Mere iaire jaifewiiapS: for 
marketers hoping to 
hitch rides on other 
companies’ mailings 


• REALIZE THAT PROGRAM OWNERS 
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• SWOP AROUND. The insert-media 


says initial tests should involve at least 
250,000 inserts, which he estimates 
: iwiji least Tough ly $8,000: tfi $I2iOQQi : : 


works, she says, are: primarily familiar 
products and services about which cus- 
tomers can make on-the-spot decisions. 


... - j .1 i o 

offerings and costs vary dramatically. 

unique coupon codes or URLs so that 

"Get multiple quotes,” advises Ellen 

you can match responses to: specific 

Sante-Dubs of VistaPrint. 
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• KNOW THE RULES. Every program 
has its own restrictions on insert size, 
weight: andTotmatj same; program: pwn;-; : : 
: fiirsJalsoTJequire: disclaimers or: other: : : : : : : 
legal notices on certain types of promo- 


• USE A FLEXIBLE TIMETABLE. 

"Program owners don’t: necessafity 
forecast delivery perfectly every time,” 
Sante-Dubs warns. ";So don’t use 
aggressive expiration dates in your offer. 
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valid. 


Vidal. 


to toss out an insert, says Jill Eastman until November, your offer remains 
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the door, walk in, set the package down and open it on the 
spot,” pulling out not only whatever they ordered, but those 
ride-along materials as well. 

Those same consumers might not open bills or catalogs right 
away, but they almost certainly will eventually — and when 
they do, they’ll wind up handling those statement stuffers or 
blow-in cards. 

And while that offer has just a few seconds to make its 
point, it has the advantage of having an implied endorsement 
from the company that delivered it, a company the customer 
knows and, presumably, trusts. 

Response rates can vary tremendously because of the 
numerous variables involved, as can marketers’ benchmarks 
for success with insert media. “An 
insurance company is looking for 
one qualified lead per thousand, 
while a book club may be looking 
for a 2-percent response,” he says. 

He quickly adds that a com- 
pany selling high-end consumer 
electronics is likely to consider 
one sale per 5,000 inserts “amaz- 
ingly successful.” However, Guyer 
says, campaigns providing high- 
value coupons often reap higher 
returns — anywhere from 4 to 
13 percent, with trial and conver- 
sion rates from potential samples 
coming in even better for the par- 
ticipating brands. 

Still, some industries find 
insert media so effective that 
their major players concentrate 
the bulk of their marketing dol- 
lars there, says A1 Stanton, president and CEO of Stanton 
Direct Marketing Inc. in Elmira, N.Y., which specializes in 
insert-media campaigns. 

Among the participating industries, he says, are compa- 
nies that print customized checks for consumers and sub- 
scription book clubs and music services. Certain credit card 
companies, cosmetic distributors and insurance companies 
also invest heavily in insert media, which is, Stanton says, 
“the lifeline for what they do.” 

Offline promotion, online business 

As the campaigns from 1-800-FLOWERS.com suggest, the 
wired world has also begun to leverage insert media. For 
instance, since 2001, Amazon.com has worked with a variety 
of partner companies to include information about their 


services in the approximately 80 million eligible packages 
shipped annually to customers. In recent months, Amazon 
customers have opened packages to find glossy, one-page 
inserts advertising a custom-printing service, online banking 
and a theatrical movie release. 

Meanwhile, Web-based printer VistaPrint has also begun 
promoting itself in offline insert-media campaigns, initially 
targeting consumers before branching out to go after business 
customers, too. While the Lexington, Mass., company maybe 
best known for its high-volume e-mail campaigns, and relies 
heavily on paid and organic Web searches, VistaPrint also 
sends out direct mail pieces exclusively via partner companies 
that, like VistaPrint, are online-only businesses. 

Partnering with Internet-only 
businesses helps VistaPrint know 
that its prospects are Internet- 
savvy, according to Ellen Sante- 
Dubs, VistaPrint’s manager of 
print and offline media. “That’s 
one of our biggest barriers,” she 
says. “If people don’t have comput- 
ers or they aren’t comfortable with 
buying online, they’re not going to 
use our services.” 

The company’s most successful 
insert mailings have targeted pros- 
pects identified, by demographic 
research, as having had recent “life 
events.” VistaPrint teams up with 
baby-related companies to send 
inserts offering new parents dis- 
counts on birth announcements. 

The company has also joined 
with home-oriented online com- 
panies to reach new homeowners with special offers for 
address labels and change-of-address cards. “We try to come 
to the consumer at the right time with right product mix,” 
Sante-Dubs explains. 

By using unique URLs for each campaign, “I can track 
exactly which orders came from which particular campaigns,” 
she points out. 

VistaPrint expects to keep escalating its insert-media 
efforts because they work: “We wanted to raise brand aware- 
ness and drive customers to the Web — and that’s what hap- 
pening,” says Sante-Dubs. 

Marketers who use insert media believe the approach’s 
new sheen of respectability is here to stay. “I’m glad to see 
the turnaround in thinking about insert media,” says Vidal. 
“It’s a great way to add dollars to the bottom line. The pos- 
sibilities are unlimited.” □ 


SOME INDUSTRIES FIND 

insert media so effective 
that their major players 
concentrate the bulk of their 
marketing dollars there, says 
Al Stanton, president and 
CEO of Stanton Direct 
Marketing Inc. in Elmira, 
N.Y., which specializes in 
insert-media campaigns. 
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At first glance, 

Papa John’s Pizza would seem to be your traditional brand: 
a mass-market product with a mass-market audience and a 
mass-media approach to marketing. But when it comes to mea- 
suring this approach, the company is anything but traditional. 

Rather, Papa John’s has benefited from a complex, high- 
tech measurement strategy, blending the massive reach of 
old media with the robust metrics and real-time data of new 
media — an approach that signals a new path to gauging ROI 
among direct marketers. 

To maximize its broadcast data, the chain developed TV 
ads that conclude with call-to-action phrases and direct 
viewers to the Papa John’s Web site. Software used by 
Baltimore-based MGH, the pizza maker’s top local-market 
media buyer, enables media buyers to evaluate and revise 
buys on a daily basis to yield the most efficient and effec- 
tive schedules. The metrics are the same as always for TV 
spots: ratings points and cost per points. However, the 
difference is that the integration of traditional media and 
the Web allows MGH to revise and substitute spots based 
on daily ratings. 


Papa John’s mixed-media measurement efforts began 
shortly after MGH began subscribing to Nielsen’s SIGMA 
data service. SIGMA tags TV spots with an electronic code, 
allowing media buyers to closely monitor their ad spots 
daily to see when and where ads air and which versions are 
being broadcast. In the past, this sort of data was generated 
monthly and left to media reps. “We call it ‘managing our 
buys real-time,”’ explains Mike Skandalis, associate media 
director at MGH, which has also been increasing spending 
on Internet ads for Papa John’s. 

Undeniably, as media channels become more integrated, 
more marketers are rejecting a world that pits new media 
against old and leaves them stranded somewhere in between. 
Instead, they’re searching for more integrated solutions, apply- 
ing what they’ve learned from new media to improve old chan- 
nels and using old media to further buttress the new. And, 
as in the case of Papa John’s, brands are happily leaving the 
dichotomy between old and new on the cutting-room floor. 

It’s a combination that continues to attract proponents. 
“You can look at stand-alone old media and stand-alone new 
media and argue that [the latter] is more measurable,” says Eric 
Schwartzman, managing director of Schwartzman & Associates 
Inc., a Los Angeles PR firm. “I’m more a proponent of combining 
bricks and clicks than comparing the old and the new.” 


The online promise 

The trend has been driven by a number of factors, includ- 
ing the ability to measure old media better and, according to 
marketing executive Nelson Pratt, an increased skepticism 
about the oft-touted virtues of the Internet. “The sophisti- 
cated algorithms behind [popular sites and search engines] 
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and other commercial spaces — they 
were just that: algorithms that no 
one on my side knew enough to work 
with and question,” recalls Pratt, vice 
president of brand strategy at health 
insurance carrier Regence. “Because 
transactional cost was so low, people 
assumed they were reaching a more 
targeted audience, but not nearly as 
targeted as [had been] claimed.” 

Further, says Pratt, the rich vein 
of consumer information that the 
Web seemed to offer was often found 
to be untrustworthy: “Unfortunately, 
with any database where the record is 
maintained by an individual with no 
audit, you need to be skeptical about how much you can trust 
the information as a marketer.” 

But he points out that problems also stem from some mar- 
keters’ failure to tune in to the right metrics, like new custom- 
ers or incremental revenue. Too often, marketers are overly 
concerned with data points like clicks per minute and page 
visits. “Because the Internet is so infinitely measurable, many 
marketers have focused on measuring the wrong things, met- 
rics that are interesting but not helping a company achieve its 
goals,” says David Meerman Scott, author of The New Rules of 
Marketing & PR. Scott urges marketers to link campaigns back 
to the company’s overall goals, whether it’s a regional sales 
increase or a boost in the online conversion rate. 

The lure of tradition 

Despite some of the obstacles, technological innovations are 
undoubtedly giving marketers decided advantages. B-to-B 
printing company Mimeo.com is a case in point: Recently, 
the printer added a digital radio advertising platform to its 
marketing arsenal. The move allows Mimeo.com the conve- 
nience of dealing with one vendor for two media channels 
(online and radio) while also enabling the printer to track 
specific radio commercials to a specific landing page, which 
can then be linked up to a conversion rate — and ultimately 
to increased revenue. The printer also uses direct mail 
pieces to point recipients to 800 numbers and the Web. 

Taken alone, new media has its advantages and draw- 
backs, same as the more traditional channels. For instance, 
new media obviously often outperforms other channels 
when it comes to tracking response rates, says Jeff Grill, 
vice president of marketing for Mimeo.com. While older 
mechanisms such as 800 numbers give Mimeo.com a 
“pretty good amount of measurement control,” Grill says 
there’s enough of a margin for error to worry him. Say, for 
example, a customer accepts a sales call based on a direct 


mail piece; although the direct mail 
piece prepped the customer for 
the purchase, the sales call will get 
credit for the conversion. He adds 
that new media may often reap a 
faster rate of return, too. They also 
tend to be more cost-efficient and 
enjoy a wider reach. 

Still, Grill points out that new 
media has its limitations. Although 
it offers superior tracking response 
rates and faster rates of return, says 
Grill, new media often suffers from 
an ROI disadvantage. Traditional 
media like direct mail carefully hones 
its target audience to keep campaign 
costs down and, thus, tends to generate better leads. So while 
the cost per lead may be higher with some forms of standard 
media, the revenue potential is also higher. 

However, for Grill, the biggest downfall of new media is a 
failure to “prepare customers to buy.” Some marketers assume 
that getting a potential customer to click on a search result is 
enough to yield a conversion, but Grill says marketers working 
with new media need to ready consumers for purchases just 
as they do offline: by introducing their product gradually and 
building a relationship with customers. “I think we’re losing 
sight of that in the new media world,” he says. “We need to go 
back and build propensity among consumers.” 

Enter integrated marketing: The different channels can 
work together to help bring consumers to the point where 
they have an intention to buy. That means hitting consum- 
ers with radio, TV, direct mail and other forms of new media 
before bringing them to the brand’s Web site. 

But while most marketers seem open-minded and demo- 
cratic about channels, they often run into trouble when it 
comes to multimedia execution. 

“Everyone is an expert in one medium,” says Bonnie Har- 
ris, founder and president of Wax Marketing. “There are few 
people who have run really integrated campaigns.” 

Moreover, when marketers begin using multiple channels, 
figuring out what channel drove sales or revenue can be tough. 
“Now that we’re truly integrated, we can’t use old media or mea- 
surements in a siloed fashion,” Harris says. “You can’t just mea- 
sure CPM [cost per thousand] for print or for online.” 

Grill is excited about the measurement potential that lies in 
this cross-pollination of old and new media, but he also knows 
that some responses will be impossible to track no matter 
what he does. And this worries him the most. 

“Our biggest fear,” he confesses, “is that we have a suc- 
cessful campaign and, because our measurement tools aren’t 
sophisticated enough, we think it’s unsuccessful.” □ 


“Because the Internet is 
so infinitely measurable, 
many marketers have 
focused on measuring 
the wrong things, metrics 
that are interesting but 
not helping a company 
achieve its goals / 7 

DAVID MEERMAN SCOTT, AUTHOR OF “THE NEW 
RULES OF MARKETING & PR” 
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MAGAZINES TURN TO ONLINE 
SOCIAL NETWORKING TOOLS 
TO KEEP READERS INVOLVED 
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BYW. ERIC MARTIN //ILLUSTRATIONS BY SERGE BLOCH 


FOR MUCH of THEIR EXISTENCE, magazines have communicated 
with readers in what has amounted to a one-way conversation: Writ- 
ers distill opinions and observations; readers sit back and absorb. 
Audience feedback has usually been relegated to little more than a 
speck — a “Letters to the Editor” page, perhaps — amid the vast 
landscape of printed content. 

The online world, as in just about every other industry, has 
changed the dynamics of publishing dramatically. As the Web allows 
more readers to post their own thoughts, the exchange between 
traditional publishers and their audiences has now become two- 
sided. “The barrier to publishing stuff online is almost zero now,” 
says Matthew Hurst, a scientist with Microsoft’s Live Labs and the 
co-creator of BlogPulse. “People write and just hit a button.” 

While some suggest that this shift presages the demise of printed 
media, others contend that the issue is more complex. Readers still 
regard magazines as relevant — magazine readership is up, from 
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BRANDED PARTNERSHIPS 


1) Flip.com 


While individual Web tools work wonders 
for some publishers, others have gone 
beyond select tools and are figuring 
out how to employ entire branded sites 
that will grow an attractive audience 
for advertisers. For at least two major 
publishers, no potential subscribers have 
been more attractive than teens. Here’s 
how they’ve made inroads: 



168 million in 2001 to 184 million in 2006, according to The 
Magazine Handbook from Magazine Publishers of America 
(MPA) — and, increasingly, magazine publishers are using a 
broad range of technology and new media to ensure it stays 
that way. From 2003 to 2007, according to the MPA, the num- 
ber of consumer magazine Web sites has increased by two- 
thirds, up to nearly 6,000 Web sites — and these companies 
aren’t just publishing old material in a new format. Instead, 
they’re reevaluating and revamping the reader-publisher rela- 
tionship, adding blogs, RSS feeds and a suite of social network- 
ing tools to strengthen readership both online and off. 

It’s an unexpected twist: publishers using select Web 
tools to convert a medium that many of them viewed as a 
threat to print into an indispensable ally in their fight to 
keep old readers and win over new ones. Sure, increasing a 
magazine’s visibility is fine, but the ultimate aim of these 
Web efforts is to boost subscriptions rates. 

The hope is that the Web offerings, by creating a greater 
sense of reader community, will also carve out a brand- 
specific group of loyal readers who demonstrate their affin- 
ity through renewed subscriptions. 

But magazine execs admit that, since the online initia- 
tives are so new, there hasn’t been time to gauge their spe- 
cific impact. Neither can anyone say with absolute certainty 
whether the online magazines, with their versatility and 
ability to contain far more content, won’t eventually make 
the printed pieces obsolete. 


In February, CondeNet 
launched Flip.com, a Web 
site aimed at teen girls. 
Users can upload their own 
pictures and use them, 
along with images Flip.com 
and other sponsors of the 
site created, to put together 
online scrapbooks (known as 
Flipbooks) that cover any 
topic they choose. 

Publisher Conde Nast, 
which owns CondeNet, is 
trying to reach the same 
market with Flip.com as 
with its magazine Teen 
Vogue. Flip.com includes 
contests that incorporate the 


Extended engagement 

Even so, magazines continue to extend their reach into cyber- 
space. Time magazine, for example, revamped its Web site 
(Time.com) in early 2007 to include a dozen blogs on topics 
such as the Middle East, China, politics and “nerd culture.” By 
playing up the blogs, Time is also showcasing the personalities 
of the writers. Readers can also comment on blog entries, sub- 
scribe to RSS feeds and explore topics further through online 
stories both on Time.com and elsewhere. 

Likewise, editors at Redbook magazine maintain blogs on 
the Redbookmag.com Web site, where they can store mas- 
sive amounts of content that might otherwise be discarded 
for lack of space or time. “These editors have terrific stories, 
but they can print them in the book only once a month,” says 
Chris Johnson, content director for Hearst Magazines Digi- 
tal Media. “Posting online allows them to take the story in a 
different direction, which might impact their column in the 
magazine the next month. The digital tools we provide allow 
writers to get closer to their audience in an informal way.” 

Meanwhile, Food & Wine magazine has developed a “wiki” 
application — an electronic encyclopedia where multiple 
users add, edit and delete content — that allows readers to 
suggest restaurants, butchers, bakeries, coffee shops, cheese 
shops, wine shops and more for any U.S. city. Anyone with an 

E To learn how cable giant HGTV leverages 
Web and print, visit delivermagazine.com. 


magazine, while the maga- 
zine runs ads for Flip.com. 

TeenVogue.com also runs 
ads for Flip.com, but it links 
to the sites more directly. For 
instance, TeenVogue.com 
chose girls who appear in 
Flipbooks for its “Girl of the 
Week” section. “There are 
synergies between Flip and 
Teen Vogue, but the entities 
have separate staff and sales 
teams,” says Jennifer Miller, 
media contact for CondeNet. 
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2) eCRUSH 


Online applications can provide 
magazine readers with oppor- 
tunities that would be difficult 
or impossible to achieve in a 
print publication. In January 
2007, Hearst Magazines Digital 
Media, owned by Hearst Corpo- 
ration, acquired eCRUSH.com, 
an online community network 
for teens and young adults. 
eCRUSH allows a user to 
secretly discover whether the 
person he or she has a crush on 
feels the same way; if the affec- 
tion is mutual, the site reveals 
their identities to one another. 

“The eCRUSH network 
complements our existing 


teen mags and Web sites, 
such as Cosmogirl.com and 
Teenmag.com,” says Hearst 
Magazines Digital Media con- 
tent director Chris Johnson. 
“eCRUSH is a unique user 
proposition with safe online 
flirting and crushing for a 
teen audience. From an inter- 
active standpoint, it’s a very 
attractive audience that you 
can develop a relationship 
with over time.” 

Johnson says that the 
company also uses eCRUSH 
to generate new subscriptions. 
He believes the relationship 
between the site and Hearst’s 


teen publications will grow 
stronger with time. “We’re 
using branded content from 
the magazines on the Hearst 
Teen Network Web sites,” he 
says. “We’re working with the 
editors-in-chief to extend the 
brands on the Internet.” The 
expertise flows the other way, 
too. “eCRUSH has a deep 
understanding of online com- 
munities, social networking 
and interactivity,” notes John- 
son. “Becoming more familiar 
with the terminology of the 
digital world is a good start- 
ing point for people who have 
worked only in print.” 



account on the Web site, called “Food & Wine Across Amer- 
ica,” (wiki.foodandwine.com) can upload photos and videos, 
describe a restaurant’s offerings or comment on other readers’ 
posts. Readers aren’t just commenting on content on the Food 
& Wine site; they’re empowered to create it. 

Forbes.com, the online companion to Forbes magazine, 
wants to accomplish even bigger things with a wiki of its own: 
the Corporate Org Chart Wiki (orgchart.forbes.com), which 


was still in beta testing as of June 2007. To use the Corporate 
Org Chart Wiki, a user clicks on a company’s name to reveal a 
flowchart that shows how people within that company relate to 
one another (i.e., who reports to whom). Board members are at 
the top of the page, with CEOs, presidents and vice presidents 
underneath them, with links showing corporate connections. 

According to Jim Spanfeller, president & CEO of 
Forbes.com, the Org Chart fills an important need for his 


reader base. “Right now there’s not a lot of transparency, 
either internally or externally, in companies as to how they’re 
organized,” he says. “Lots of times that’s intentional.” 

And even when companies want to communicate, they 
sometimes can’t do it fast enough. “Our goal is to allow the 
ones who are most expert about this information to post it in a 
central location and provide more transparency for those who 
interact and invest with these companies,” Spanfeller says. 

To curb mischief on the site, he adds that 
“we’re putting in a registration process to record 
who is making changes. For short periods of time, 
there are inaccuracies in the entries, but over time 
the community will police it.” 

The benefits of having the abundance of gen- 
erally reliable information available on the chart 
outweigh the drawbacks. “We don’t expect some- 
one to put in the names of 1,000 employees or 
even a hundred,” says Spanfeller. But each entry 
adds to the collective pool of knowledge, creating 
a resource that couldn’t exist otherwise. Within two months 
of its launch, the Forbes.com wiki had entries for more than 
10,000 companies. 

The Web still poses challenges, but the new array of tools 
are undoubtedly emboldening big publishers. The medium 
they feared would sap revenue is allowing them to marry print 
and digital forces in ways that should keep printers rolling 
— and CPUs humming — for years to come. □ 


The hope is that the Web offerings, by creating 
a greater sense of reader community, will also 
carve out a brand-specific group of increasingly 
loyal readers who ultimately demonstrate their 
affinity in the form of renewed subscriptions. 
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AS ELECTION SEASON GEARS UP, THE CANDIDATES GET PERSONAL 

BY CHRISTOPHER CAGGIAHO// PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROY RITCHIE 


DURING the 2004 ELECTION, certain presidential candidates 
received a lot of press for “grass-roots” efforts to rally support- 
ers and raise campaign funds on the Internet. Although busi- 
nesses had for years been harnessing the power of the Web, 
politicos were evidently a bit slow to catch on to its potential. 

For the 2008 presidential race, however, voters will be 
hard pressed to find a candidate who isn’t using the Internet 
to communicate with and solicit donations from prospective 
voters and donors. 

“Now, it’s where a majority of the money is getting raised,” 
says Matt Coltharp, president of Des Moines-based Gar- 
ner Printing, which works heavily with political campaigns. 
Although only certain candidates “got the notoriety for it,” he 
says, using the ’Net has “definitely gone mainstream.” 

Today, political candidates are turning to the Web to 
help overcome one of the most common obstacles facing 
marketers’ messages: clutter. 

“Everyone’s in the same boat,” says Aaron Grohs, execu- 
tive vice president of sales and marketing at Consolidated 
Graphics, the parent company of Garner Printing. “They 


need to find better ways, more clever techniques, to cut 
through the noise.” 

Some pols, Grohs says, have already discovered an effective 
way of slicing through the din: by aggressively combining the 
Web with a battle-tested mainstay of political communica- 
tions — direct mail. 

Historically a pivotal player in political campaigns, direct 
mail has grown even more valuable with recent high-tech 
developments in database management and digital printing, 
changes that now enable candidates to customize their plat- 
forms for individual voters. “With new advances in data and 
technology, candidates can create a one-off piece targeted 
directly at one person,” say Grohs. “Literally, every single per- 
son can receive a different mailing.” 

And the candidates will certainly try to extend their reach 
as far as possible. 

Explains printing executive Coltharp: “The sheer number 
of candidates this time around, and the fact that the race is 
still wide open, all that means we’re going to see a ton of mail 
in this election.” 
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Addressing voters one-to-one 

Direct mail customization means, of course, 
that political candidates can vary the imagery 
and the content of their pieces not only to 
reflect particular demographic information 
but also to include calls to action that can 
vary depending on how the recipient has 
responded to previous mailings. “Because 
candidates have been collecting data on vot- 
ers, they know their habits, who they are, 
where they are, and can create more targeted 
and effective pieces,” says Grohs. “And that’s 
more likely to get their attention.” 

For instance, candidates can tailor mes- 
sages to the hot-button issues that they 
think individual voters care most about. “If 
they know that, for you, the environment is 
a hot issue, they can focus mailings around 
that issue,” says Grohs. “That gets voters to 
buy in more emotionally, which is more effec- 
tive than just a broad message of where this 
candidate stands. Now, they can focus on the 
issues that a particular voter wants to see 
addressed if that candidate takes office.” 

The new technologies also allow political 
candidates to plan their fundraising more 
effectively. Based on responses to initial 
mailings, future pieces can change to encourage increased 
donations. Say for example that, in the first mailing a voter 
receives, there are check boxes for donations of $10, $50, 
$100 or “other.” If he or she checks “other” and gives $250, 
the next mailing increases the starting amount to $250 and 
goes up from there. 

This also helps candidates regulate the frequency with 
which they solicit donations from particular people, according 
to Russell Price, president of Mount Vernon Printing, a Con- 
solidated Graphics company located in Landover, Md. “There 
are limits to what people can give in both the primary and gen- 
eral election, so if somebody hits a limit for the primary they 
may be maxed out for a while,” he says. “But then once you hit 
the general election, you can hit those people up again.” 

The big media tent 

In addition to seizing on the latest personalization technolo- 
gies, savvy candidates are also integrating an assortment of 
other media elements into their campaigns. “Technology 


allows voters to have a more personalized 
relationship with a candidate,” says Grohs. 

Key to this tech-driven outreach, he says, 
are personalized URLs, or “PURLs.” Candidates 
can use general direct mail pieces to steer con- 
stituents to these Web sites, where, based on a 
number of questions that visitors respond to, 
voters can create other individual sites. 

“So, when you go back, it’s your Web site, 
being built to [operate] dynamically with 
imagery and messaging based on who you 
are and the types of info that you’ve given to 
them,” says Grohs. 

But it’s not just about driving Web traffic: 
Candidates also use the info from the Web to 
create more focused direct mail. “So it’s creat- 
ing a two-way conversation,” Grohs says. “You 
have to hit people with different forms of 
media. You can’t just use TV, radio, the Web, 
direct mail or any one medium. It takes [all of 
those media] combined to give more power to 
your message and help your response rate.” 
Of course, this also means that marketers 
pushing political messages can expect changes 
in the size and frequency of their mailings. “The 
volume is not necessarily going to decrease; 
however, the run size may,” says Price. “Candi- 
dates may not be sending out 80,000 pieces anymore; it may be 
closer to 30,000 or even smaller. But they have a better idea of 
who’s interested, so they flood them with more material.” 

Consequently, while mailings may get smaller, their fre- 
quency can rise correspondingly. “[Politicians] may do five 
mailings instead of three because they’re getting better 
response rates,” says Matt Coltharp. 

Technology and expertise certainly don’t come cheap. “The 
per-piece price is typically more expensive,” explains Grohs. 
“But the cost per response is lower, and that’s really the key. 
So whereas I used to worry about how cheaply I could print 
it, now I’m more worried about how much revenue I can gen- 
erate for every dollar I spend.” Grohs reports that the classic 
response rates of 1 percent to 2 percent are now climbing 
into double digits, mostly owing to personalized printing and 
cross-media technologies. 

The question then isn’t whether direct remains influential, 
but rather how much its influence will grow. Predicts Coltharp: 
“Every election cycle, the role direct plays has increased sub- 
stantially — and I expect that trend to continue.” □ 
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A clothier uses high-end custom 
publications to help keep in touch 
with its well-heeled clientele 


First-time customers at luxury clothing retailer 
Mitchells/Richards/Marshs receive a handwritten thank-you 
letter in the mail from CEO Jack Mitchell, a personal gesture 
that marks just the beginning of the retailers high-touch rela- 
tionship with its 35,000 active customers. 

And while many of those customers may not come back 
into the store for the rest of the year, or even longer, Con- 
necticut-based Mitchells/Richards/Marshs will still reach out 
to them as if they show up every day. 

A third-generation family-owned business begun in 1958, 
Mitchells/Richards/Marshs — whose customer base includes 
CEOs and corporate presidents willing to shell out as much 
as $3,000 for designer suits — has developed a sterling repu- 
tation for its customized marketing communications, says 
Andrew Mitchell, vice president of marketing and son of CEO 
Jack Mitchell. “People don’t even open stuff from our com- 
petitors,” he says, “because it’s not relevant to them.” 

Mitchell says that he can fine-tune his mailings using 
the organization’s proprietary database to make sure that 
the right message reaches the right person. “I have the 
data, and without data, direct mail does not work,” Mitchell 
relates. “If we want to communicate to customers who pur- 
chase red underwear in size small, we can. Over time, cus- 
tomers trust that, when they get mail from us, it will be 
relevant and should be looked at.” 

Direct mail accounts for roughly 70 to 75 percent of the 
retailer’s advertising budget and is counted upon heavily to 
help maintain relationships with the store’s well-heeled cus- 
tomers — many of whom come in to the store only once or 
twice a year. To keep even their far-flung buyers engaged, 
Mitchells/Richards/Marshs generates around 228 different 
direct mail pieces per season, the size of its mailings ranging 
from several hundred to hundreds of thousands. 

Perhaps the clothier’s best-known pieces are its sumptuous 
60-page fashion catalog, which will go out to 185,000 custom- 
ers this fall, and its glossy custom magazine. The semi-annual 
catalog — dubbed an “image book” — showcases a style from 
a featured designer shot at various foreign locales, such as 
St. Bart’s for the spring catalog and Italy for the fall. 

Two weeks after the catalogs mail, the retailer follows up 
with Forum , the 112-page magazine that it sends to 35,000 


active customers. The magazine features both apparel and 
lifestyle topics, including fashion spreads and clothing-related 
stories, but also contains stories on travel, art, food and cul- 
ture. Mitchells/Richards/Marshs started Forum 10 years ago 
as it was repositioning its stores from a moderate price point 
to the high-end luxury market with new products and new 
brands. The magazine served as the primary communication 
vehicle to note the market change, which proved very effec- 
tive, according to Andrew Mitchell. 

“We moved up to a high-end luxury price point based on 
our customer population moving away from New York City,” 
Mitchell relates. “The magazine showcases our brands and 
product level as alternatives to those in NYC and our view of 
fashion in the suburbs.” 

The family-owned retailer also sends out targeted mailings 
such as invitations to more than 100 special events and fash- 
ion shows, clothing swatches, birthday cards, wedding anni- 
versary cards, letters, postcards and small brochures. 

Since Fairfield County, Conn., is virtually a suburb of Man- 
hattan, Mitchells/Richards/Marshs mails out a “Welcome Box” 
to new homeowners in the area complete with wooden hang- 
ers and a $100 gift certificate. Mitchell quotes a 3 2 -percent 
response rate from its “new home” mailers. 

Sales associates assist in the customer-tracking process by 
recording every sales transaction in its customer relationship 
management system, noting details such as size, color and 
brand and personal data such as birthdays and wedding anni- 
versary dates. The retailer built the technology in-house to inte- 
grate its accounting, marketing, merchandising and sales data. 
The system houses approximately 150,000 customer names. 

But customers aren’t the only ones who receive mailings: In 
the age of social networking, Mitchells/Richards/Marshs also 
reaches fashion influences, sending out reprints of newspaper 
and magazine articles that mention its stores or associates. 

Mitchell says the retailer measures much of its direct mail 
success by looking at a sales lift after each mailing, often using 
a control group. Ninety percent of the mailing list receives the 
direct mail piece while 10 percent get dropped from the mail- 
ing. The company then compares results of the two groups. 

The magazine and catalog, on the other hand, are difficult 
to quantify, he relates, based on the long time span that they’re 
available. But despite this, Mitchell says, the publications are 
invaluable because they boost brand positioning and consum- 
ers’ perception of Mitchells/Richards/Marshs as a total brand. 
“We’re not always looking for a big redemption from our mail- 
ings,” he says. “Sometimes it’s about changing the perception. 
We find direct incredibly effective.” □ 
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BY SCOTT PARKER 



In the past we may have reached out to everybody every 
month, but now we mail certain segments more frequently and 
make more frequent drops at certain times of the year. By not 
mailing to our entire list every month, we’ve decreased our total 
marketing spend while improving results at the same time. 

The next opportunity we see for direct mail is in acquiring 
new customers. Over the past 18 months, we’ve tested being 
in the Valpak direct mailer as one method for acquiring new 
customers. So far it’s been successful, although we’re only in it 
during some seasonal peaks for our business, such as April and 
September. In markets where we’ve seen incremental ROI since 
the test began, we’ve increased our circulation with Valpak. 

Direct mail works. We know our message is getting delivered 
in-home, so we can measure readability. A piece of mail allows 
us to communicate a greater depth of story than a 30-second 
ad. Our job is to get smarter at direct mail so we can continue to 
grow the top line and to achieve even greater ROI. □ 


SCOTT PARKER, 
VICE PRESIDENT 
OF MARKETING FOR 
JENNY CRAIG 


At JENNY Craig, we’re in the business of helping our cus- 
tomers achieve the right measurements. Well, the same goes for 
us as a company: When it comes to finding and keeping those 
customers, it’s all about quantifying the results. And when it 
comes to measurement, there’s nothing quite like direct mail. 

Direct is even more important for Jenny Craig than it was 
just a few years ago. This is because we’re tracking our efforts in 
a more detailed way. As a result, we can prove that we generate 
incremental business. Conversely, we can also show where we’re 
avoiding unnecessary expense. Once you can demonstrate these 
things, suddenly your CEO and CFO become big fans. 

We use direct mail primarily to motivate prior clients to come 
back at a higher participation rate. Over the past couple of years 
we’ve gotten increasingly sophisticated in our targeting efforts. 
We’ve created a marketing database that allows us to develop 
segmentation models. This gives us an idea of which prior cus- 
tomers have the highest and lowest potential to return. 
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